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FOREWORD 


The teacher has an important vital role to play in our effort to relate 
education to national development and social change. It is the responsibility 
of the teacher to guide and inspire his students; to enrich his discipline; 
to inculcate values which are in consonance with our cultural heritage and 
our social objectives. This involves the transmission of knowledge from one 
generation to another and extension of the boundaries of knowledge through 
research, investigation and enquiry. In order to do justice to this very chal- 
lenging task, the teacher has to be actively involved in programmes of com- 
munity development, extension education, curricular and extra-curricular 
activities, national and emotional integration and social service. Various 
educational innovations like the restructuring of courses, introduction of 
examination reforms, making programes relevant to social environment and 
community needs, developing new and emerging areas of studies can be 
brought about successfully only if the teacher accepts a progressive outlook 
on education. 

The University Grants Commission appointed a Working Group to 
prepare a paper on the role and responsibility of teachers to meet the 
societal needs and the challenges of development. A proforma for the student 
response to teaching and for maintaining the record of work done by the 
teacher during the year was also prepared. The Working Group considered 
the role of the teacher as an effective instrument in the process of develop- 
ment and social change. Subjects like assessment of teachers, academic 
freedom of teachers, objectivity and evaluation procedures were studied. 

Working papers were also invited from individual scholars and resource 
persons on specific topics. Papers were received from Dr. Malcolm Adises- 
hiah, Dr. J.N. Kapur and Professor A.M. Ghose. I also contributed a paper 
which was written by me when I was Vice-Chancellor of the S.N.D.T. 
Women’s University. 

The deliberations of the Working Group and the papers by individual 
scholars are now being published in the form of a brochure so that teachers 
in the universities and colleges may be able to share the deliberations of 
the Working Group. It may, however, be added that the views expressed 
in the papers are those of the individual scholars and the members of the 
Working Group and not of the UGC. The Commission hopes to have 
its own formulations in this regard after a national debate on the issues 


involved, 


I do hope that this brochure could help to evolve linkages between the 
university system and the wider community, which was the main objective 
in the exercise undertaken by the Working Group. The Commission is 
grateful to the scholars who contributed papers on the theme in question 


and the members of the Working Group. 


Dr. (Mrs.) Madhuri R. Shah 
Chairman 
University Grants Commission 


New Delhi 
November, 1981 
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I. Role and Responsibility of Teachers 


A 


The system of higher education in India is often criticized on the ground 
that it lacks relevance and significance and has not been able to contribute 
adequately to naiional development. To some extent, the present situation 
can be ascribed to certain extraneous circumstances such as the unplanned 
proliferation of institutions, lack of infrastructural facilities, incidence of 
educated unemployment, growing social imbalances, a slow pace of 
economic development and erosion of values. Even so, the academic 
community cannot altogether escape the blame for this situation 
as some of the short-comings also stem from dysfunctionalities within the 
university system, weakening of student motivation, tone and tenor of 
discipline and a certain degree of indifference on the part of the teaching 
community. A nationwide effort for a simultaneous break-through on the 
social and educational planes is an urgent necessity. For this, the teachers 
and students will have also to carry out their part of the responsibility to 
improve standards, to bring about changes in the existing system e.g. by 
initiating examination reforms, restructuring of courses etc. and to make 
education responsive to the needs of the society and the nation. 

As pointed out in “Development of Higher Education in India—-A Policy 
Frame,” “‘The most urgent and significant reform needed in the field of edu- 
cation is to transform the value system, the basic structure and process of 
the educational system, to make it flexible and dynamic and to move in the 
(ultimate) direction of providing opportunities for life long learning to 
every individual. This transformation will emphasise ethical values and 
human welfare enriched by science and technology. It will also imply the 
shifting of emphasis from teaching to learning, from the individual to social 
objectives and from mere acquisition of information to the development 
of skills and character formation based on knowledge.” 

The role of the teacher in the context of this philosophy of education 
is not going to be easy and smooth. The teacher should have a genuine 
interest in youth and an understanding of psychology. He should be able 
to contribute to scholarship and advancement of the frontiers of knowledge. 
Apart from these traditional functions which continue to be as valid today 
as ever before, the teacher has to perform two new functions. Firstly, he has 
to play an important role in the transformation of the education system 
through active participation in such programmes as restructuring of courses, 
examination reforms, faculty improvement, rural orientation, practical 
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and relevant education. Secondly, he should have commitment toa se 
based on justice and should, therefore, strive for the inculcation of these 
values and extension of knowledge and skills to the society at large. Jn effect, 
the teacher should become an effective instrument in the processes of develop- 
ment and social changes. He should be a key factor in the transformation of 
ralue-system. 

Geren and colleges are national institutions supported by the 
resources of the society. In both the developing and developed countries, 
the resources required for the maintenance and growth of the education 
system, especially at the tertiary level, constitute a significant portion of the 
total budgetary resources. It is only right that the university system is res- 
ponsive to the needs of the society and fulfils its social obligation and res- 
ponsibility towards various social groups and especially the deprived groups 
like industrial workers, slum dwellers, farm workers, rural poor etc. This is 
the basic philosophy of extension to be developed as a new and significant 
area on the basis of high priority. 

Extension work is not merely adult education and literacy; its scope is 
much wider. Accordingly, teachers may take up adult literacy/education 
or community service or educational extension depending upon their interests 
and aptitude. 


The details of adult education (with functional literacy as an essential 
component) are spelt out in the Government of India’s policy statement on 
Adult Education and in the UGC document on Adult Education. These 
programmes have to be related to environment and local needs. 


Community service involves close interaction with the society in pro- 
grammes of rural development, inculcation of scientific temper and awareness 
of the impact of science in every day life and proper utilisation of products 
of science and technology extension lectures ete. It also includes non-formal 
education programmes including use of mass media and educational tech- 
nology, science education centres for creative work by all sections of the 
society and action-oriented research programmes for solving local problems. 
Educational extension work may be in the nature of universities working 
with the colleges which, in turn, should work with the secondary and ele- 
mentary schools in the neighbourhood and help them to improve standards 
by inservice education of teachers, sharing of facilities, provision of enrich- 
ment programmes for students and discovery and cultivation of talent. 


While it is for each teacher to discover for himself in which of the above 
areas he can play a more useful role, it should be possible for individual 
teachers to combine essential elements of the above programmes which 
are supplementary in nature. It also needs to be underlined that most of the 
programmes undertaken by a university or a college by way of field work, 


practical work, development plans, projects ete. will require inter-depart- 
mental cooperation. 


B 


It may perhaps be assumed that the role of the teacher as spelt out above 
in the context of the national policy on education is generally acceptable. 
The question to be considered is about the factors that might inhibit a teacher 
from playing his role effectively. Why is it that that an attitude of apathy, 
indifference and unconcern characterises the attitude of some of our teachers. 
It would be unrealistic to ignore these factors or to wish them away. The 
measures discussed below would, to some extent, strengthen the motivation 
of teachers in both the short and long periods. 


(a) Participation by Teachers 


Participation by teachers has two aspects—firstly in bringing about 
interaction with the community on a continuing basis, and secondly, in 
becoming fully involved in the functioning of the department. 

An essential component of education is the interaction of teachers with 
the community. For this purpose, teachers have to interpret recent trends 
in their respective fields, to create scientific awareness and to participate 
in the programme of adult education and non-formal education of youth, 
women and the weaker sections of the society. Teachers should also help 
in the preparation of development projects for the community in their 
neighbourhood, especially the rural community. 

The basic structure of the system of higher education in our country 
leads to concentration of responsibility in a few hands, at one end, and a 
mood of passivity on the part of the teachers on the other. 

The university is a corporate body with many constituents, administrators, 
heads of departments, deans of faculties, teachers and students. In this 
complex, there is no place for polarization. If positive results are to be 
achieved, a machinery for joint consultation at various levels in the faculty 
and departments should be established in the universities and colleges. 


(b) Academic Freedom 


While the issue of university autonomy is a wider issue, it is the problem 
of academic freedom which is more important from the point of view of 
university and college teachers. However, freedom in academic matters viz. 
selection of students, appointment and promotion of teachers, determination 
of courses of study, methods of teaching, areas of research etc. does not 
mean that universities and their teachers have no responsibility in the exercise 
of this freedom or no accountability in regard to financial matters. 

The Education Commission (1964-66) has rightly observed: “The uni- 
versities should also realize that it would be unwise to expect that autonomy 
would descend as a gift from above: it has to be continuously earned and 
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deserved. The universities derive their right to autonomy from their dedica- 
tion to the pursuit and service of truth.” . 

In recent years there have been attempts to make inroads into the fune- 
tioning of universities. A provision was sought to be made in some univer- 
sities regarding the pre-mature retirement of teachers. The question of 
transfer of university teachers has also been raised on occasions. Public 
opinion will have to be built up so that the proper functioning of universities 
within the framework of autonomy can be ensured. 


(c) Teacher as an Agent of Change 


It is no mere rhetoric to say that the destiny of the country is being made 
in the class rooms and the teacher has an important and vital role to play 
in the total programme of national development and social change. The 
first and foremost responsibility of the teacher is in relation to his students. 
His job cannot remain confined to delivering a set of lectures or mere 
‘coverage of syllabus’. What is called for is a revolution, in education— 
“changes in objectives, in content, in teaching methods, in programmes, 
in the size and composition of the student body, in the selection and pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers and in organisation.’’ The primary objective 
should be to treat each individual student as an end in himself and to give 
him the widest opportunity to develop his skills, abilities and potentialities 
to the full. He should go out of the institution with a sense of values and 
purpose and fully equipped to play his role not only as a ‘professionally 
trained person’, but as an enlightened and dedicated member of the society, 
committed to the values of democracy, secularism and socialism. 

The teacher has also an important role to play in the acceptance and 
adoption of various educational innovations e.g. restructuring of courses, 
autonomous colleges, examination reforms, practical orientation to courses, 
making studies relevant and so on. In the past, many of the reforms reached 
a dead end because of the apathy of the teacher. 

The teacher should also accept his responsibility in the realization of our 
social objectives, which implies that education should be related to the ‘life, 
needs and aspirations of the people’. From this point of view, it becomes 
important that the teacher becomes an active participant in (i) programmes 
of community development, (ii) adult education and extension, (iii) social and 
national services, (iv) co-curricular and extra-curricular atcivities, (v) pro- 
grammes of non-formal education and (vi) social and national integration. 


C 
If the above objectives have to be realised 


consider questions relatin 
workload of teachers, kee 


, It becomes important to 
g to working days, examination schedules and 
ping in view the expectations of the society on the 
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one hand and the realities of the situation on the other. It is also important 
to recognise the fact that many of the measures being suggested here would 
require a spontaneous and ready acceptance by the academic community and 
not merely their concurrence. These cannot be laid down by way of a code 
of conduct or as part of the conditions of service and have to be in the nature 
of something which is self-imposed or comes from within. It is in this sense 
that a code of professional ethics has to be evolved in our country, as in many 
developed countries of the world. 


(a) Working days, Examination schedules and objectivity in Evlauation 


Serious concern has been expressed over the fact that in many universities 
the number of working days during an academic session is less than the 
stipulated 180 which by no means is high. During 1977 and 1978, exami- 
nations were held far behind the schedule in a number of universities. There 
is also the growing phenomena of cheating and use of unfair means at exami- 
nations, thus eroding the confidence of people in teaching, learning and 
evaluation. While this is, to some extent, linked with the crisis in the society 
in general, it is important that urgent measures are taken to improve the 
existing situation. Any suggestions in this regard would receive earnest consi- 
deration at the national level but there should also be in-depth discussion 
on these issues at the local and regional levels. A suggestion worth consider- 
ing is that of defining the minimum course content and the minimum time 
required in respect of each discipline. Universities should undertake such 
*xercises with the help of their boards of studies on a priority basis. 


(b) Workload of Teachers/Vacation/Leave 


It would be desirable to prescribe and follow the minimum workload 
for all university and college teachers as stipulated in the report of the Sen 
Committee. The precise mix of various activities on the part of a teacher 
in regard to teaching, research and extension will vary from time to time 
and will be distributed by the university/college concerned. 

It has been recommended that the minimum workload of a teacher 
should be forty hours per week of which twenty hours should be by way of 
formal class-room work. It is to be considered whether universities and col- 
leges be asked to maintain a proper record of the formal classroom work 
including tutorials and seminars done by a teacher and the time spent by him 
in study, research, consultation with colleagues and students, extension 
work, writing of papers, participation in conferences, faculty improve- 
ment programmes etc. A proforma for maintaining such records is 
Annexure I, 

It seems highly desirable that the record of a teacher, especially in regard 
to his involvement in community work is taken into consideration in sanc- 
tioning research projects and other quality improvement programnies, 
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In view of the role of the teacher in adult and continuing education, 
extension programmes and community work, and in the interest of continuity 
and motivation, it would seem to be necessary to redefine the concepts of 
term time, vacations and leave and to break away from the traditional system. 

It would be desirable to phase vacations out to suit the individuals needs 
of universities and colleges. The system prevailing in some of the universities 
where work done during vacations is counted towards earned leave can be 
considered with advantage. Leave may also be allowed to accumulate subject 
to a ceiling. It has been suggested that there should be provision for encash- 
ment of earned/privilege leave. The above suggestions were endorsed by the 
Vice-Chancellors’ Conference held in New Delhi on May 30-31 and July 3-4, 
1978 and may be considered for further elaboration. 


(c) Assessment of the Teacher 


At present there is no inbuilt device for the proper assessment of the work 
of a teacher. Any definition of the role and responsibility of a teacher would 
remain on paper unless there is a system of continuing assessment of the 
teacher which can best be done by one’s peers in the discipline concerned. A 
suggestion that merits serious consideration is assessment of the work of 
a teacher by his students. While such assessment should, in the nature of 
things, be a guide to the teacher and should, therefore, remain in his custody, 
it is necessary to ensure that there is a minimum response, say from 50% of 
the students. A proforma in which such information may be obtained is 
at Annexure II. 


(d) Norms of Professional Ethics 


; The Committee on Governance of Universities and Colleges in Part I 
of its report on Teachers (Sen Committee) made the following pertinent 
observations on professional standards for teachers. 


“Every profession is expected to maintain certain standards and society 
has a right to demand those standards from the teaching community. 
A teacher's research publications, his writings and their impact on 
society, his skills and his behaviour pattern with his students etc. are 
some of the many professional standards set for the members of the 
teaching profession as an indication of the acquisition and contribution 
to the understanding and growth of accumulated knowledge.” 


Laub ps aany Grants Commission is of the view that the norms of pro- 
a Pe spa should be evolved by the Teachers Associations and followed 
untary sense rather than as part of conditions of service. Amongst 
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its essential features, it may be suggested that a teacher is expected to: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 
(vi) 


Uphold the dignity of the university and work towards the reali- 
zation of its aims and objectives and keep the interest of students 
uppermost in his mind i.e. esprit de corps. 

Conscientiously perform his academic duties such as preparation 
of lectures and demonstrations, assessment, guidance, invigilation, 
extension and research. 

Participation in adult education and extension programmes,NSS, 
Physical education and other extra-curricular and co-curricular 
activities, in keeping with his interest and aptitude. 

Assess the work of the students impartially. 

Avoid inciting students against other students, colleagues or 
administration. 

Express his free and frank opinion in seminars, conferences, etc. 
towards the contribution of knowledge. 


Annexure I 


Proforma for Record of Work during the year 


1. Name of the Teacher 
2. Department 
3. Designation 


4. Record of work/activities No. of hours 
during the year* 


Lectures 

Tutorials/Preceptorials/ 

Seminars 

Time allotted to students 

as per time table 

Laboratory work 

Practical work 

Consultation with colleagues & students 
Guidance of research work: 


(i) No. of whole time (a) D.Litt./D.Sc. 
research students (**) (b) Ph.D./D.Phil. 
(c) M.Phil. 
(ii) Any research projects 
(iii) Any other research activity 


5. Participation by the teacher in NSS, Adult 
Education, Extension work, NCC, games and 
sports etc.—approximate hours during the 
year specifying the activity. 


” In case of trimester or semester system, information may be given 


for the whole year. 
(**) Credit may be given for guiding not more than six students. 


Norte: Entries not applicable may be indicated by N.A. 
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10. 


Extra curricular and co-curricular activities—- 


approximate hours during the year specifying 
the activity. 


Details of papers and other publications by 
the teacher together with name of the journal, 
publisher etc. 


Participation in academic conferences, semi- 
nars, workshops etc. 


Participation in COSIP, COHSSIP 


Membership of any elected/nominated public 
body/legislature. 


Annexure I] 
Student Response to Teaching 


Name of the Teacher 
Subject 

Class and Department 
Semester and Year 


Note: You are considered a responsible student for recording response 


on the teaching of the above subject. Your well considered, fair 
and frank opinion will go a long way in improving the teaching 
process and creating a better academic environment. You are 
requested to take this task seriously. 


Please put a tick mark against the point considered most 
appropriate. Please do not put down your name and signature. 
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1 2 3 4 
. Interest in Fully involved Mildly Subject seems 
subject involved _ in the subject interested difficult to him 
. Sympathetic Always courte- Tries to be Entirely un- 
attitude toward ous and considerate sympathetic 
students considerate but finds it and inconsider- 
difficult at ate 
times 
Fairness in Absolutely fair Shows Constantly 
Evaluation and impartial occasional shows 
to all favouritism partiality 
. Liberal and open Welcomes Biased on Entirely 
minded attitude differences some things intolerant 
in view point but usually allows no 
. tolerant contradiction 
x Presentation of Clear, difinite Sometimes Indefinite 
subject matter and forceful mechanicai and uninvolved and 
monotonous monotonous 


10. 


Communication 
skills in reard to 
(a) language, 
(b) technical 
term and 
(c) medium of 
instructions 
Sense of 
proportion and 
humour 


Self-reliance and 
confidence 


Ability to draw 
in students in 
participative 
activities 
Stimulating 
intellectual 
curiosity 


Absolutely clear 


Always keeps \ 
proper balance; 
not over- 
critical or over- 
sensitive 
Always sure of 
himself; meets 
difficulties 

with poise 


Average 


Fairly well 
balanced 


Fairly self 
confident; 
occasionally 
disconcerted 


Very encouraging Marginal 


Inspires 
students to 
independent 
effort; creates 
desire for 
investigation 


Suggestions and Comments 


You are most welcome to give any oth 


Occasionally 
inspiring; 
creates mild 
interest 


would improve the teaching of the course. 


Leaves much 
to be desired 


Over-serious, no 
sense of relative 
values 


Hesitant, timid, 
uncertain 


Discourages 
active partici- 
pation of 
students 
Destroys 
interest in the 
subject; makes 
work repulsive 


er suggestions or comments that 


II. Assessment of the Teacher in Higher Education 
*Dr. (Smt.) Madhuri R. Shah 


The Pros and Cons of the Problem 


The evaluation of teaching performance has fundamental implications 
for administrative personnel in higher education. Administration at all levels 
has a responsibility for quality control in education. Teaching is the principal 
avenue through which formal education takes place in any institution. Hence, 
administration needs to give major attention to attaining and maintaining 
high-quality instruction. It is, therefore, no exaggeration to say that the most 
critical problem confronted in the social organisation of any university is the 
proper evaluation of instructors. Not that evaluations do not go on conti- 
nuously. But in many instances we do not realise how meagre is the basis on 
which such judgments are made and sometimes rely far too much on infor- 
mation collected in a haphazard fashion. In fact, colleges and universities 
have many responsibilities. But there is one which they all share: helping 
students learn. To say this is in no way to depreciate research and scholarship 
since these activities have profound influence on the first—the teaching. 
However, these things must not be allowed to overshadow the task of 
assisting students in their learning. 

Gage has identified three important reasons for evaluating teaching. 
There is, first of all, the necessity for providing a basis on which a number 
of administrative decisions can be made, decisions about promotions in 
rank, increase in salary and the granting of permanance in the post. The 
second reason for trying to measure teaching effectiveness is that the infor- 
mation generated provides a basis for self-improvement by the faculty. 
Just as students need feed-back in order to correct errors, so also is feed- 
back essential to faculty members. The third reason given by Gage has to do 
with the need for a criterion that can be employed in research on teaching 
and learning. 

A number of issues concerning teacher evaluation are raised frequently 
by academicians opposed to such evaluation. Some advance the fallacious 
eae ht Be of instruction by qualified personnel is an 
aheae BL Sipe Los In fact, evaluation is an inherent element 
oalbaeer ce al x vipa a goal and, therefore, instruction being 

0 be evaluated. The argument that teaching is too 


*Then Vice-Chancellor, SNDT Women’s University, Bombay. 
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complex and subjective to be measured and, therefore, not an appropriate 
subject of measurement carries a modicum of verity. This reflects itself in the 
large percentage of techniques of measurement, an element of inexactness 
and imperfection. In order, therefore, to recognise the multifarious factors 
that affect the process and to give the necessary weightage for these factors 


in the process of evaluation, the system analysis approach may serve the 
purpose. 


‘¢System-Approach” to Evaluation of Teachers 


A system is analysis of critical indicators operative in a process. The 
interaction of these determines the effectiveness of the system. The critical 
indicators have an input from its environment and through its process of 
operation gives an output that affects the environment. 

In respect of problem of assessment of teachers, the input may be 
designated under living and non-living components. Under living components 
come human factors comprising the teachers, his colleagues, his students 
and administrators of the institution. Under non-living component come the 
discipline factors pertaining to organisation and content of the subject. 
Under physical factors are included the class-room, library, laboratory and 
technological assistance. 

These inputs create the critical indicators of the system which have four 
facets: cognitive, affective, connative and operative. The discipline factor in 
instructional assessment has two aspects for evaluation. The first is the 
depth and the breadth in respect of the discipline which the instructor 
possesses. The second aspect is his communicative skill in transferance of 
his knowledge in the classroom. This communication skill not only must 
have the understanding of the subject matter but also an ability to reproduce 
the subject matter in the process of student evaluation. Secondly, it is ne- 
cessary to develop in a process of communication not only an acquaintance 
with the frontiers of knowledge but a desire to extend these frontiers. In short, 
the communication must have three dimensional approaches: informative, 
interpretative and inspirational. . 

The teacher is not merely a walking tome or a walking encyclopaedia 
in a class-room. He is not merely a frigidaire of facts but must be a dynamo 
of ideas. He is a person operating ina social complex consisting of his 
students, his colleagues and the administrators of the institution. The climate 
of this human scene is bound in a great measure to affect the teaching per- 
formance and hence needs to be taken into account in a process of its 
evaluation. tnt pee 

Eric Ashby has classified three skills: skills in dealing with ideas, skills in 
dealing with persons and skills in dealing with things. We have already 
considered the first two skills. The third skill plays a very important part in 
effective communication. Educational hardware developed with a deep 
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understanding of educational needs have to be exploited by the teacher for 
effective process of communication. 

In the light of our discussion about the pros and cons of the problem, 
development of an instrument for evaluation assumes a very great importance. 
This is an age of evaluation, With the complex activities that take place at 
different levels in a national life, evaluation of these activities is of prime 
importance. Unfortunately, in this materialistically oriented society everyone 
knows the price of a thing but not its value. I will prefer in my own way to 
distinguish between the process of pricing, valuing and evaluing. The first 
one merely takes into account the materialistic utility of an object, the valuing 
adds a certain moral judgment in the process of assessment and the evaluing 
not only incorporates the first two processes but also includes the examina- 
tion for the purpose of judgment and improvement. 

Because there are no comprehensive theories of teaching, one cannot 
be sufficiently certain about what good and bad teaching means, and, there- 
fore, cannot specify with certainty criteria for its evaluation. In the absence 
of such theories to guide the construction of appropriate evaluation instru- 
ments, the administrator is faced with two different positions on the matter 
of instruments. An objective slant for evaluating an instructor which surfaces 
to one’s mind is to do so by evaluating the product. It is usual in the public 
mind to ask how many students passed the examination than to query why 
the students failed. On the contrary, the teacher recognising the multi-level 
intellectual status of the students will prefer to be evaluated on the basis of 
process taking into account the input of the students than merely the terminal 
point—the product. Since the process approach is more realistic, it may be 
relevant to construct an appropriate evaluation instrument on the basis of 
critical indicators of the system. 

The structuring of the instrument for evaluation must correlate the 
three critical indicators we have mentioned in the system viz. the cognitive, | 
the affective and the conative. Further, the operation of these components | 
must be judged in the totality of the teaching situation which is intra-mural 
as well as extra-mural and in relation with the input human factors—the | 
students, the colleagues and the administrators. 
The region of higher education which was a sequestered area for a probe 
into the process that takes place in this region has today opened up flood- | 
aie te ci both to examine the methodology of teaching at this level : 
serann anh a ai a peasy at this level. The plethora of research 
sectec Piling ere et eae er oe the skills of effective teaching has. 
Fig ieee ictuntheictir aA ti ; coh and conative elements involved | 
Re ‘shania pa ba echnologica advances like closed-circuit T.V. 

ve given instruments for measuring the effectiveness in’ 

the process of teaching. 
tho'naladOP Saud Greate eee 
equiring students to identify the ‘best’ and th 
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‘worst’ teachers, the faculty members to identify in a similar manner their 
colleagues and similarly the administrators highlighting the qualities of such 
teachers. The qualities may be classified under a cluster of (i) analytic- 
synthetic approach, (ii) organisation-clarity, (iii) instructor-group interaction, 
(iv) instructor-individual interaction, (v) dynamism and enthusiasm. 

The agencies that will evaluate the cluster of qualities falling under the 
five categories will be the students, the colleagues and the administrators. 
And the relevant qualities from the different clusters have to be chosen with 
their appropriateness for evaluation to these different agencies—the students, 
the colleagues and the administrators. 

Taking the instructor as a pivotal factor in a process of assessment desirous 
of increasing his professional effectiveness, he may (1) analyze his teaching 
practices by introspection, (2) Study the educational product, (3) “mirror” 
his teaching practices through colleagues, student committees, or audio- 
or videotape recordings, or (4) go directly to students to ask their opinion. 


Introspective Analyses 


The instructor may ask: Am I satisfied with results of my teaching? 
Have I managed to maintain the enthusiasm its needs? Am I in a rut? Have I 
defined and stated my course objectives clearly? Do my presentations and 
assignments clearly relate to these objectives? Am I fully prepared for the 
class as I should be? Am I up-to-date on new developments in the field? 


Study of the Educational Product 


Studying the educational product involves efforts to appraise changes 
brought about in students which may be attributed to the educational activi- 
ties of the class. The answers students give to one’s questions provide 
numerous insights into their thinking, their study habits, their grasp of course 
essentials, or their special strengths or deficiencies. Such insights also provide 
the instructor with cues for ameliorative action or changes in ways of conduc- 

rse. 
Be sociyeiig the educational product must recognize that much ‘ 
what students know, appreciate, or are able to do cannot be aioe ae only 
to the work they do in his classes. Aptitude, previous experience a i a 
ment, and current activities in other classes, oF entirely outside of ¢ ra 
must also be considered. Pretesting, therefore, 1s a valuable mee - i 
ing beginning levels of accomplishment and of providing benchmarks ag 


which to compare end-of-course achievement. 


Mirroring | 
plished in several ways—the simplest 


, ; ; ching is accom 
Mirroring one's tea ‘ e’s class and to frankly appraise .the 


is to ask a colleague to sit in on On 
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strengths and weaknesses he observes. A small committee of students from 
the class to give particular attention, as the course proceeds, to students 
points of view about the way things are going. An occasional meeting of the 
instructor and the committee may provide essential feedback and suggest 
needed changes of procedure or emphasis. . 

The audio or videotape recording of one or more class sessions 1s also 
a means of morroring instructor-student or student-student relationships 
in the classiroom as bases for judging the effectiveness of classroom teaching 
procedures. The taped content of a class session may reveal (1) the extent of 
student participation, (2) the quality of student comments and the questions 
asked, (3) the incidence of student restlessness, (4) the types of instructor 
contributions to the class, (5) the quality and quantity of instructor contri- 
butions, and (6) distracting instructor mannerisms which should be corrected. 


Student Opinion 


Although many different kinds of opinionnaires are used, their simi- 
larities of purpose are clear. These instruments usually provide opportunities 
for students to react to such varied facets of instruction as (1) course objec- 
tives, (2) organisation and management of course acivities, (3) the instructor 
himself, (4) instructional techniques and procedures used in the class, (5) 
assignments, and (6) examinations and other evaluation of student per- 
formance. The most common means of collecting student opinions of college 
teaching is the structured opinionnaire. 


(A specimen of an “Instructor Rating Scale” is given in Annexure 1) 


The output of the operation of the system will naturally find reflection 
in the improvement of the teaching process by having enlightened educands 
and a co-operative academic group and academically oriented decision by 
the administrators. The results of evaluation may bring to the surface the 
weaknesses and the strength of the curricular contents of different disciplines 
and thus help the relevant restructuring of the curriculum. However, one of 
the primal feed-back of the totality of evaluation in higher education will 
indicate areas of further research and development especially where research 
in higher educational system is still a virgin field. 
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Annexure I 


Instructor Rating Scale 


Directions to Students 


In order to secure information which may lead to the improvement of 
instruction in this college, you are asked to rate your instructor on EACH of 
the items listed. On each line make an (X) at the place which seems to you 
Most appropriate for the instructor you are rating. The highest possible 
rating for an item is 10, the lowest is 0, with nine gradations between. 
To aid you in making your marking, note the three descriptions for each 
item, one at the left for the best rating, one at the right for the poorest rating, 
and one in the middle for the average rating. 


1. OBJECTIVE CLARIFIED BY INSTRUCTOR 


10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 | 0 


Objectives clearly defined. Objectives somewhat Objectives very vague 
vague or indefinite. or given no attention. 


2. ORGANISATION OF COURSE 


10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 I 0 


Course exceptionally well Course satisfactorily Organisation very 
organised; subject matter organised; subject poor; subject matter 
in agreement with course matter fairly well frequently unrelated to 
objectives. suited to objectives. objectives. 


3. KNOWLEDGE OF SUBJECT = 
1) Sn ens: 
10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 I 0 


Knowledge of subject Knowledge of subject Knowledge of subject 


broad, accurate, up-to- somewhat limited and _ seriously deficient 
' . at times not up-to-date and frequently 
date inaccurate and out-of- 


date. 
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4. RANGE OF INTERESTS AND CULTURE 


——— EE 


Instructor has very Instructor has fair Instructor is narrow 
broad interests and breadth of interests in his interests and 
culture; frequently and culture; occassion- culture; seldom 

relates course to other ally relates subject to _ relates subject to other 
fields and to present-day _ other fields and to fields or to present day 
problems. present-day problems. problems. 


5. VARIETY IN CLASSROOM TECHNIQUES 


10 9 8 7 6 5 . 3 2 ] 0 


Effective and varied Occassionally changes Uses one method 
use of classroom methods method from straight almost exclusively; all 
and techniques; lecture, lecture or discussion. class hours seem alike. 


discussion, demonstration, 
visual aids. 


6. ASSIGNMENTS 


10 9 8 | 6 5 + 3 2 I 0 


Clear, reasonable, Occassionally indefinite Confused, often made 
coordinated with class and unrelated to class __ late, with no relation 


work. work. to work of course. 


7. ABILITY TO AROUSE INTEREST 


Interest among students Students seem only 


Majority of students 
usually runs high. mildly interested. 


inattentive most of 
the time. 
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8. SKILL IN GUIDING THE LEARNING PROCESS 


Seseesk 7k Gh 524) 3k 2k 18 88 


Gives student opportunity Gives student some Little or no attention 

to think and learn opportunity to develop to student ideas; 

independently, critically his academic resources ignores or discourages 

and creatively. on his own initiative. original and indepen- 
dent effort. 


9. MANNERISMS 


(oe oe i ine am a” Samm aie es il 


a rn SS 


Manner pleasing; free Mannerisms not Constantly exhibits 
from annoying mannerisms seriously objectionable annoying mannerisms. 


10. FAIRNESS IN GRADING 


10 9 8 7 6 > 4 3 2 l 0 


Fair and impartial; Partial at times; grades Frequently shows 
grades based on several based on a few partially; grades 
evidences of achievement. evidences of achieve- _ based on very limited 
ment evidences of achieve- 
ment. 


11. WILLINGNESS TO HELP 


10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 ] 0 


— 
a 


Instructor exceptionally Instructor moderately Instructor aloof or 
friendly, usually willing friendly; usually sarcastic and preoccu- 


p p . pi 3 illing to 
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12. PERSONAL ATTENTION TO STUDENT PRODUCT 


Th. 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 - 1 0 
Gives close personal Reads his own papers Invariably pushes 
attention to and recog- but does not comment reading and judgments 
nition of student’s very generously or off onto reader or 
product; examination, helpfully. assistant; reads 
term paper, theme, student’s work 
notebook. superficially. 


13. RECOGNITION OF OWN LIMITATIONS 
10 9 8 < 6 5 + 3 2 1 0 


Welcomes differences of | Moderately tolerant of Displeased by opposite 
opinion; honest in admit- different viewpoints; viewpoints; dogmatic 
ting when he does not usually willing to admit and argues even when 
know. what he does not know. clearly wrong. 


14. SPEECH AND ENUNCIATION 


10 9 8 7 6 5 - A 2 1 0 


Speaks clearly and Words sometimes Words very indistinct; 
distinctly. indistinct and hard often impossible to 
to hear hear. 


15. SENSE OF HUMOR 


10 9 8 7 6 5 | 3 2 1 0 


Enjoys a good joke Unpredictable; some- Poor sport; never sees 
(even when it is on times pleasant and the humorous side of 
himself); yet knows when happy; at other times any situation. 

to be serious. downcast. 
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16. GENERAL ESTIMATE OF TEACHER 


10 9 8 7 6 =. 4 3 2 1 0 


Very superior teacher. Average teacher. Very poor teacher. 


17. GENERAL ESTIMATE OF THE COURSE 


10 9 8 a 6 5 + 3 2 1 0 


One of the most interes- | About average in One of the least 
ting, informative, useful, inerest, usefulness etc. interesting, informative, 
personally helpful courses. useful, personally 


helpful courses. 
18. ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


ASSESSMENT OF TEACHERS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
SYSTEM ANALYSIS 


INPUT THE SYSTEM OUTPUT 
(1) Human Factors— I. Cognitive Component (1) Human Factors— 
(i) Teachers (1) Knowledge (i) Teachers’ self 
(ii) Colleagues (2) Communication improvement 
(iii) Students (3) Reproduction (ii) Effective admi- 
(iv) Administrators (4) Extension nistrative 


decision making 
(iii) Enlightened 


educand 
(2) Discipline Factors— II. Affective Component bes 
Organisation and (1) Instructor (2) Discipline 
content of the subject personality Factors— _ 
(2) Interrelation Restructuring of 
with colleagues curriculum 
content. 
(3) Physical Factors— (3) Relations with (3) Physical Factors— 
(i) Classroom students Proper use of 
(ii) Library (4) Relations with technological 
administrators assistance, 


(iii) Laboratory 
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18. 


Continued. 
INPUT 


(iv) Technological 
Assistance, 


THE SYSTEM OUTPUT 
III. Connative Component (4) Research and 
Skills in using development in 
physical teaching in higher 
facilities. education. 


IV. Operative Component 


Instrument for 
evaluation. Parame- 
ters for this 
evaluation will be 
appropriateness of 
the instrument with 
respect to 
(i) the factors to 
be evaluated 
and 


(ii) the agency using 


the instrument 
for evaluation. 
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Ill. Participation of Teachers in Adult Education, Educa- 
tional Extension & Community Development 


Dr. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah* 


Higher Education’s Functions 


This note is based on the assumption that higher education has two 
functions (a) to increase, diffuse and disseminate knowledge, and (b) to 
serve the community. The first of these functions has been traditionally 
accepted in all countries as the function of higher education, while the 
second received explicit recognition with the start of the Land Grant Colleges 
in the United States in the nineteenth century and has become, atleast ver- 
bally, accepted today in all Third World countries for two reasons. First— 
epistemologically the nature and validity of knowledge are grounded in the 
real life around the teacher and student, so that knowledge has to start with 
knowing the local facts—the flora, the fauna, the people, institutions, etc. 
Second—socially higher education in our poor Third World countries is a 
privileged enclave, which its inhabitants—the teacher and student—must 
attempt in some small measure to deserve and repay. 

In the University of Madras this double function of higher education 
was broken into three aims and set forth as (a) the democratisation of higher 
education in the state and country, (b) the striving towards levels of academic 
excellence, and (c) the contribution to the goals of state and national 
devélopment. The incorporation of community and social service (what is 
called here Community Development, Educational Extension and Adult 
Education) was one facet of that University’s third aim. 

UGC’s Policy Frame sets forth this function of higher education in 
rather clear terms when it states: “‘if the university system has to discharge 
adequately its responsibility to the entire educational system and to the 
society as a whole, it must assume extension as the third most important 
responsibility and give it the same status as research and teaching. This 
is a new and extremely significant area which should be developed on the 
basis of higher priority.” ) 

In this note, attention is concentrated only on the second type of exten- 
sion that is, extension service to the community. The content of that service 
as expanded in this note, is somewhat different from the brief and generalised 
paragraph 3-12 (2) of the UGC Policy Frame which deals with it. 


*Chairman, Madras Institute of Development Studies. 
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inter-Related Functions 


The two functions of higher education—promotion and dissemination 
of knowledge and service of the community—are interrelated. The teacher S 
classroom teaching, library guidance or tutorial and seminar supervision, 
without testing and applying the knowledge so purveyed to the student in 
the related problem faced by the village or urban slum will be abstract and 
may be irrelevant intellectual baggage. In turn the application of the know- 
ledge to the rural or urban slum problem will feed back to improve and 
correct the knowledge frame—the syllabi which the teacher uses. Any kind 
of social service unrelated to the subject matter handled by the teacher may 
be of general interest like the Taj Mahal or the Egyptian Pyramids, but will 
not partake of the specificity—knowledge promotion and dissemination— 
which is characteristics of higher education. 


Examples of the Link 


Thus the Boards of studies which establish the teaching syllabi, learning 
frame and reference works in each subject also drew up a list of application 
of that knowledge to be undertaken by the student under the supervision 
by the teacher of that subject. I give below a few examples of this link between 
classroom teaching and its application, as established by the Board of 
Studies concerned in the University of Madras.** 


A. Tamil 
Objectives: 
To enable students to : 


(a) Make people aware of our rich and ancient culture and local history. 

(b) Disseminate information on religious, political and other leaders 
through the ages. 

(c) Teach children and adults in the community correct pronounciation 
in Tamil. 

(d) Understand the meaning and principles behind the worship of 
local deities. 

(e) Revive folklore and folksongs and utilise them 
community. 


(f) Participate in local and national festivals with understanding. 


for educating the 


**For teachers interested in this subject, a fuller treatment will be found in University 


of Madras Monograph-XI: Rajammal P. Devadass ‘Community and Social Service 
as curricular component in Higher Education”. 
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(g) Train the rural and urban youth in creative thinking, talking and 


writing. 
Se and 
(h) Reduce illiteracy in the community through functional literacy 
programme. 
Projects: 


Adult Literacy and adult education 

Phonetic training 

Write ups for newspapers, radio talks 
Training in folklore and arts 

Preparation of news bulletin 

Writing drama, skits and preparing visual aids 
Organising cultural programmes with educational bias 
Coaching weak students 

Study of social history 

Identification of monuments and inscriptions 
Translations 


Hindi 


Objectives: 


To enable students to help the community to: 
(a) understand the need for a national language; and 
(b) learn the link language without any element of compulsion. 


Projects: 


Educating the community on the need for National Integration 
Teaching Hindi through songs and stories 

Conducting short term courses in spoken Hindi 

Write-ups for magazine 

Translations 

Preparation of teaching aids in Hindi 

Compiling songs and poems 

Writing stories for children 


Commerce 


To enable students to: 

(a) Explore the possibilities 0 
village; and 

(b) Inculcate the habit of savings. 


f improving trade and commerce in the 
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Projects: 


Educate rural people in banking, opening accounts with banks, use of 
cheques and drafts and using banks as means of remittance of money. : 
Educate people regarding the availability of finance from banks under 
different interest rates and systems, especially to the weaker sections. 
Organise small shops for selling provisions and vegetables, oils, organise 
or assist the running of cooperative credit societies, organise or assist 
the administration of cooperative societies. 

Arrange for marketing of products produced in the villages 

Promote cottage and village industries 

Organise small savings programmes : 
Teach methods of maintaining accounts—Household and small business. 


Physics 


Objectives: 

To enable students to: 

(a) Understand the need for carrying the knowledge and applications 
of Physics to the community; and 

(b) Help to create in the community scientific outlook in daily life. 


Projects: 


Demonstration of experiments which explain simple applications. 
Screening of films and filmstrips which will show scientific advancement. 
Imparting practical knowledge relating to the erection, handling and 
maintenance of various appliances like levers, pulleys, inclined planes, 
lactometers, pumps and sprayers, thermos flasks, pressure cookers, solar 
ovens, torch lights, switches, fuses, starters, petromax lamps, spectacles, 
electric irons, electric heaters, radios etc. 

Giving scientific explanations for the phenomena such as eclipses, storms, 
thunder and lightening and explaining the use of lightening arrestors, 
bad effects of excessive noise and atmospheric pollution. 


Use of balances and weights and measuring units and checking weights. 
Organising science exhibitions. 


Zoology 


Objectives: 
To enable students to: 


(a) Relate the science of Zoology with the realities of day to day life; 
and 


(b) Carry scientific information to the community. 
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Projects: 


Educate people on the need for health and hygiene 

Prevention of diseases and currative aspects 

Drinking water analysis and management 

Contribution of animal foods to nutrition and balanced diet 

Marriage counselling based on genetics (Blood groups), Rh factors and 
colour blindness. 


Conduct blood group surveys to enable villagers to become blood donors 
and receivers. 


Survey of incidence of cancer in the community and referal service 
Education in different methods in Family Planning 

Prevent propagation of flies and harmful insects 

Eradication of rats, flies, mosquitoes and bats 

Prevention of cruelty to animals; Wild Life preservation 

Economic programmes through Aqua culture, Honey bee culture, 
Seri culture 

Poultry, Dairy Farming, Piggery, Coral culture and Shell products. 
Scientific use of animal wastes (bone, cow dung etc.) 

Pest Control 


Biochemistry 
Objectives : 
To enable students to: 


(a) Develop a healthy rural community through the application of 
biochemistry 
(b) Assess the nutritional and clinical status of 


(i) Pre-school children 
(ii) School going children 
(iii) Pregnant women 
(iv) Nursing mothers 


(c) Carry out early detection of diabetes, cancer, blindness and tuber- 
culosis . 5 

(d) Test the soil and help the farmer to grow appropriate crops on his 
farm, and to educate him to apply proper and economical amount 
of fertilisers . fi 

(e) Test the water for irrigation and potability 

(f) Carry out food analysis; and 

(g) Promote immunization measures. 
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Projects: 


Clinical and nutritional assessment of the community 

Soil analysis—Soil fertility map for the village 

Fertiliser analysis and preservation of fertilisers 

Prevention of adulteration 

Cowdung and other farm animal waste (excreta) to be used as organic 
fertiliser 

Gobar gas production 

Analysis of drinking water and irrigation water 

Physical and chemical methods of improving the water quality for 
washing, irrigation and potable purposes 

Simple methods to detect adulteration of foods, and evaluate foods. 
Educate the rural community in the careful use of pesticides and first 
aid 

Care for accidental poisoning 

Periodical organisation of exhibition on health, hygiene and nutrition. 


Sociology 


Objectives: 


To enable student to: 

(a) Become aware of the society in which they live 

(b) Conduct their life in harmony with the various aspects of society 
(c) Develop appreciation of, and pride in their society and 

(d) Make their contribution to its welfare and progress. 


Projects: 


Study the Family Profile in relation to: 
Size of the family with details for each member on age, sex, relationship 
to the head of the household, education, occupation, income, caste and 


religion (occupational history of the permanent members should be in 
detail), welfare measures and recreation. 


Fertility Perspectives, parity, birth interval, age at marriage, duration 
of marriage, family size orientation. 


Child rearing practices, toilet habits and rituals connected with different 
developmental stages. 


Leadership qualities 


International occupation and geographical mobility 
Modernisation level of family 


Pattern of expenditure, pattern of savings and 
Interpersonal relationships both within the family and outside the family 
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Study the Community Profile in relation to: 


Ecological pattern of the community 
Population characteristics 


Total population, sex ratio, proportion of people in various age groups, 
occupational classification, civil status, eligible couples, birth rates, 
death rate, population density. 

Institutional structure 

Social stratification 

Power structure 

Important geographical and cultural land mark 

Detailed analysis of their settlement pattern, disposition with regard 
to one another, the situation of temple, and other community centres 
Location of villages with respect to geographical transport and commu- 
nicate features—location of various neighbourhoods. 

Study of community economic life in detail, caste, family type, family 
structure, family size, power structure i.e. power with communal autho- 
rity, power with Government authority, religion, religious activities, 
public recreation, welfare (voluntary philanthropers and professional 
welfare agencies). Inter group relations, caste, in actual social inter-action 
distinctive feature of commonlity discrimination against minority group. 


General Service 


There is also a place for teachers and students engaging in general com- 
munity and social service unrelated to their subject. This is the approach 
of NSS which engages in: 


Bench mark surveys 
Manual projects such as . 
road laying, construction of building and soakage pits, 
deepening ponds, desiliting wells and canals 
Tree planting 
Regulation of Traffic 
Cleanliness campaigns 
Small Savings drives 
Family Planning education 
Sanitation drives om 
ition Education 
Be taint, balanced and nutritive diet, prevention of diseases, 
immunization, cure of diseases and deficiencies, and how to prevent 


them 
Celebration of festivals 
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Screening films—news items 

Organising libraries and book banks in schools a 
In addition NSS headquarters calls every year on its members to partici- 
pate in the various years ‘Women’s Year’, ‘Child’s Year’ etc. In parti- 
cular the NSS together with the language students should be the major 
instrument in every university and college for participating in the 
country’s—the National Adult Education Programme. 


Preconditions 


If higher education is to discharge its double function—promotion of 
knowledge and its Application—the application of knowledge must be made 
part of the curriculum, of the teaching and learning schedules, of the exami- 
nation and evaluation system and of its certification, as much as classroom 
teaching and laboratory experiments are today. This means: 


For the Teacher: 


The two hours a week he spends with his students in.the village or urban 
slum must be counted as part of his weekly workload. 

There must be summer courses of teacher on each subject, in order to 
exchange ideas and experiences on application, on techniques of evaluation 
of the applied work, and the means of its continuous assessment: 

There must be a semi annual report from the teachers in a subject to 
the Board of Studies on the changes in the syllabi, and teaching and learning 
frame suggested by such application. 


For the Student: 


Both the undergraduate and postgraduate students should be required 
to spend two hours a week applying their class-room learning to the solving 
of the relevant problem in the village and urban slum as part of the academic 
time table and the curricula of their courses. 

The student should receive from the teachers academic credit every 
semester for his application work, which will be reported in his academic, 
record, count to his degrees and grade, and certification. 


Some Problems 


There is a strongly held view—perhaps the majority one today—that 
application 1s no part of the academic function of higher education and that 
application, if engaged in, should be treated as a voluntary hobby, an extra 
extra-curricular activity. This view is the left over of the tradition whigh we 
inherited from Europe (which Europe has now discarded) combined with 
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our own brahminical heritage, where knowledge has been equated with 
powers of abstraction and memorising. It is expressed in various ways, such 
as in the questions as to why a person who is gifted in theory also be expected 
to do application work or why should the two parts be evaluated and placed 
in the same academ‘c basket etc. With these who hold this view, there can 
be no compromise. They should be allowed to run higher education as is 
being done now, till it is turned down by the students and increasingly by 
the teachers too. 

There is a second practical problem that not all teachers are equipped 
to apply their class room teaching to the practical problems faced by the 
villager or urban slum dweller. This 1s, true and it is not a question of training 
teachers in application. As of now, teachers in higher education receive no 
specialised training to be teachers. We teachers have simply assumed that 
it is our duty to teach in the class room or experiment in the laboratory 
or workshop. Now all that is needed is to widen the universe of the teacher 
to include class room teaching and its practical application and leave it to 
each teacher to use his inventive abilities in the application part, as he does 
in the theory instruction part to his very mixed group of students. 

The point of this note is simple. Knowledge increase and diffusion 
requires its application in society—to solve some problem of the poverty 
stricken village or the urban slum; in turn the knowledge being so purveyed 
becomes real and exact. 
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IV. Assessment of Teacher and Teaching 
(Dr.) J.N. Kapur* 


1. Assessment of teaching may be done by (i) students, (ii) the teacher 
himself, (iii) his peers and colleagues, (iv) experts and (v) authorities. For 
any assessment, the criteria of assessment have to be first laid down. 

2. In many institutions, students’ evaluation of faculty is a regular feature. 
The questions asked from the students indicate the criteria which these 
institutions have for successful teaching. Some of the points on which infor- 
mation is sought from the students are the following: 


(i) the knowledge the teacher appears to have of the subject; 

(ii) the ability of the teacher to explain the subject matter clearly; 

(iii) the understanding by the teacher of the needs of the students; 

(iv) the willingness of the teacher to help the students; 

(v) the patience which the teacher shows in dealing with the views of 

the students; 

(vi) the ability of the teacher to make the class interesting and stimulating; 
(vii) the ability of the teacher to make the students think for themselves; 
(viii) the ability of the teacher to make subject relevant and meaningful; 

(ix) the willingness of the teacher to acknowledge his limitations; 

(x) the feeling of being comfortable or in a state of tension with which 

the teacher faces the class; 

(xi) the willingness of the teacher to vary his methods or to be flexible 

in his approach; 

(xii) the ability of the teacher to make the objectives of the course clear; 
(xiii) the pains the teacher takes to prepare assignments; 

(xiv) the student’s own assessment of his learning for the honest effort 
he has put in. 


3. Some other points on which information is sought from the students are: 


(i) the adequacy of the amount of homework: 
(ii) the discipline exercised in the class; 
(iii) the strong points of the teacher; 
(iv) the weak points of the teacher; 
(v) the fast or slow pace of the lectures; 


*Professor of Mathematics, Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur, 
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(vi) the lucidity and clarity of the lectures; 
(vii) systematic nature of the lectures; 
(Viii) the willigness and ability of the teacher to answer questions asked 
in the class; 
(ix) the willigness of the teacher to explain the difficulties outside the class; 
(x) proper use of class time; 
(xi) degree of Preparedeness of the teacher for every lecture; 
(xii) adequacy of reading material suggested; 
(xiii) coordination between lectures and tutorials, if any; 
(xiv) the familiarity of the teacher with names of individual students; 


4. The students are also asked questions like the following: 


(i) What did you like least about your teacher? 
(ii) What did you like most about your teacher? 
(iii) What has your teacher done that he should continue to do and what 
is it that he should stop doing? 
(iv) Is he completely impartial? 
(v) Does he get easily irritated? 
(vi) How do you rate this teacher as against other teachers of yours? 
(vii) What do you think of the standard of his lectures? 
(viii) Does he give adequate references to standard books in the library? 
(ix) Does he encourage students to consult library? 
(x) Do you think he is using his last years notes or do you think that he 
has improved his notes? 


5. Some other questions which may be asked from the students are: 


(i) Does the teacher read from his notes or does he dictate notes or 
he occasionally use his notes or does he teach without notes? 
(ii) Does he ensure in advance whether books suggested by him are 
available in the library? 
(iii) Does he care whether students are following him or not? 
(iv) Does he take his classes punctually and regularly? ; 
(v) Does the teacher care when some students do not attend his — 
(vi) Is he prepared to mark absent/present students their aoe, 
(vii) Will you attend his classes, even if attendance is optional? 2 
(viii) Is his writing on the blackboard legible from all pasts of the room? 
(ix) Will you like to attend another course given by him? sei: 
(x) Does he correct the assignments and give useful eee bs 
(xi) Were you more enthusiastic about the course at the end than 


the beginning? 
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6. In some universities students have been asked as to what they expect 
from their teachers. Different students have different expectations but some 
of the common expectations are: high academic qualifications, mastery of 
the subject matter and capacity to interpret it clearly, intelligently and in 
depth, skill and enthusiasm in lecturing, the capacity to start and sustain 
meaningful discussions, getting students interested in the subject, increasing 
student’s skills in thinking, motivating the students to put in their best, 
stimulating students minds, imagination and creativity, giving new view 
points on issues of interest, increasing student's desire to learn, treating 
students as colleagues, taking personal interest in students, warmth and 
friendliness toward students, absence of sarcasm, fairness, interesting pre- 
sentation, kindness and availability. 

7. Student evaluation is sometimes not trusted because it is believed that 
students may prefer teachers who are social, demand little, give good grades 
but who may not be academically sound. It is feared that students may even 
be misled by narrow considerations of caste etc. It is desirable to carry on 
researches to find if these fears are true. An alternative which is used is to 
have a committee which asks student informally, which consults recent 
alumini, teachers and colleagues which may even go into the lecture notes, 
quizzes and assignments in order to arrive at a sound judgement. 

8. Even if a college does not have a system of student reaction survey, 
an individual teacher can prepare his own questionnaire and get responses 
from his students in order to improve his own teaching. In fact, a teacher 
can fill the questionnaire himself first and then compare his own and students 
assessment of his teaching. Honest self-evaluation by the teacher has its own 
utility. 

9. The students reaction survey forms can also be used to obtain the opinion 
of the students about the contents of the course through questions like 
the following: 


(i) What topics in the course were most interesting to you and why? 
(ii) What topics in the course were least interesting and why? 
(iii) What additional topics would you like to see included in the course? 
(iv) Do you think that the course is heavy or light or just adequate? 
(v) Is the course relevant to your needs? 
(vi) In comparison with other courses, is this course poor/satisfactory/ 
good/very good/outstanding? 


10. Many universities have Instructional Improvement Units which have 
specialists who help any interested teacher in preparing a questionnaire 
tailor-made for his course, who help him in evaluating the responses and 
finally who help him in improving his teaching. 

li. A teacher may request some of the senior teachers with excellent repu- 
tation as teachers to sit in his classes and advise him about improving his 
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teaching. He can also sit in the classes of these teachers and by keen obser- 
vation discover some good principles of teaching. However, he should not 
try to copy anyone. He should attempt to develop a teaching style to suit 
his own genius. In some countries there are private firms whose experts help 
teachers in improving their teaching. 

12. According to some persons, a made-easy book is a better teacher than 
t human being. Also a teacher who teaches jifty per cent of the course but 
who guesses intelligently the university papers is a better teacher than the 
one who teaches consciously the whole course and who refuses to advise 
his students for selective study. Some perverted minds may even consider 
a teacher as ‘good and sympathetic’ if he helps his students in copying in 
the examination. 

13. A good teacher knows the importance of the performance of his students 
in the external examination system. He works hard to see that his students 
do well there but he does this by doing hard work himself and by making 
his students work hard. He advises his students not to gamble their future 
on guess-papers but to prepare so well as to say ‘let the examiner set any 
question he likes, I am ready for this’. He reminds his students that honesty 
with hard work is the best policy both for the university examinations as 
well as for the later examinations in life. 

14. Apart from the academic achievements of students in public exami- 
nations other yardsticks suggested for measuring success of teaching are: 


(i) attendance of the students in his class room and in the library. 

(ii) quality of communication between students and teachers-whether 
it is one-way and authoritarian or two-way and participative. 

(iii) ability of the teachers to adopt his style of teaching to meet the 
needs and capabilities of all students in the class. 


15. An individual’s life is moulded by his parents, his family, his teachers 
and the educational institutions in which he studies. The influence of an 
individual teacher may be small, but even then, there are teachers who leave 
their imprint on the lives of most of their students both by their teaching 
and by their behaviour, conduct and character. Their students remember 
them gratefully and they command the respect and admiration of generations 
of students for their scholarship, their power of teaching and their values 
in life. A teacher can have a feeling of fulfilment even he if influences signifi- 
cantly and for the better the lives of one hundred students in his entire teach- 


ing career. 
Il. Teaching and Research 


16. In colleges or universities where there is internal assessment the yard- 
sticks used for assessing a teacher for promotion purposes are from among 


the following: | 
(i) his reputation as a teacher as revealed by student reaction surveys 
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and by the opinion of his colleagues including his head of the 
department. 
(ii) his research papers published in good journals, the impact his 
research has created in his field, the opinion of experts about his 
work and the frequency with which his papers are quoted by other 
research workers. 
(iii) the number of research students whom he has ‘guided. 
(iv) his contributions to sports and extra-curricular activities of students 
(v) his participation in committee and administrative work of the 
institution. 
(vi) the number and quality of books written by him. 
(vii) participation in national and international academic conferences 
and the honours received by him. 
(viii) the patents he may have got and the consultancy work he may have 
done for universities, government and industry. 
(ix) new courses developed and taught by him. 
(x) his conduct and behaviour with students, colleagues and administra- 
tion. 


17. In university departments and postgraduate colleges, a great emphasis 
is placed on research. Even in undergraduate colleges where the experts in 
the selection committee are university teachers, the emphasis is very often 
on research. This emphasis does encourage research, though in the absence 
of proper facilities, it may not always be of a good standard, but this en- 
couragement comes very often at the cost of good teaching. The teacher 
very often neglects teaching, because the rewards are all for research. 
18. It is ironical that one reason for encouraging research in colleges and 
universities is that it would help in improving the quality of teaching. It is 
argued that in view of knowledge explosion, it is imperative that teachers 
should stay on the frontiers of knowledge and one important way of doing 
this is for them to do research. There is some truth in this argument since 
in order to do research, one has to read the current literature. At the same time 
it has to be remembered that research means specialisation in a narrow area 
and a researcher may be in the same position as others in more than 99% 
of the areas of his subject. It may be that he may be even behind others in 
these areas because of the need of concentration in the very narrow area 
he is pursuing in depth. Moreover this concentration may also be achieved 
at the cost of teaching. 

19. In many developed countries, the students argued a few years ago 
that teachers did research not to improve their teaching, but only for personal 
promotion and advancement in the profession. The students wanted more 
attention to teaching by teachers and a greater weightage to teaching ability 
and performance in promotions. Due to this persistent demand, there arose 
a mew consciousness of the importance of teaching. However, there is a 
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difficulty that while research can be measured by the number of papers 
published in good journals, there is no corresponding simple objective 
measure for teaching ability. The student’s vote for excellence in teaching for 
a teacher may be considered as a measure, which is useful for those teachers 
who teach large classes. Participation in development of new courses and 
curricula and writing of textbooks may also be good indicators. Inspite of 
all this, a person who is a reasonably satisfactory teacher knows that his 
promotion will be decided by his research. The emphasis on teaching however 
prevents teachers from relapsing into really bad teaching. 

20. Some universities have therefore instituted ‘Distinguished Teacher 
Awards’ on the basis of students votes. This encourages good teaching and 
a person with this award may even get a promotion inspite of mediocre 
research record. Some universities even grade all teachers on this basis and 
since nobody wants to be at the bottom of the list, every teacher makes an 
effort to improve his teaching and this leads to an all-round improvement 
in teaching performance by the teachers. In many educational institutions, 
a great deal of frustration among teachers arises because criteria of assess- 
ment for promotion purposes are not clearly laid down in advance. The 
teacher does not know whether he should give more attention to teaching 
or research or scholarly studies or to extra-curricular activities. The teachers 
have a feeling that at the time of selection, criteria will be adjusted to suit 
the candidate whom the authorities want to favour. As such the teachers 
spend a great deal of time ‘pleasing’ the authorities at the cost of academic 
work. This system gives powers to the authorities, but the institution suffers 
academically. Every institutions should therefore lay down its promotion 
policy and in the formulation of this policy, students and teachers should 
be actively involved. After every 4-5 years, the policy may be revised, again 
in consultation with students, teachers and eminent educationists. At any 
time the teacher should know what is expected of him. The policy should 
be such as to reconcile a teacher’s desire for personal promotion with the 
need of the best teaching for students. 

21. Ultimately a teacher’s own subjective judgement of his teaching per- 
formance is very important. He should be able to say with a clear conscience. 
‘I have done my best for teaching’ and he should be ready and willing to 
improve his teaching. He should also be given all assistance for improving 


his teaching. 
Ill. Help to Teachers to Improve their Teaching 


22. The excellence of teaching depends mainly (but not entirely) on the 
teachers. The students, school, college and university managements, pub- 
lishers, bodies like the National Council of Educational Training and Re- 
search, the National Council of Teacher Education and the University 
Grants Commission, the Central and State Governments and the various 
organisations of teachers can all help in improving teaching-learning process. 
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23. Teaching cannot take place unless learning takes place simultaneously. 
Teachers can succeed only if students have a keen desire to learn. Whatever 
be the system of education, good learning will always be essential. If students 
are motivated to learn well, the teachers will be motivated to teach well. Every 
teacher puts in his best when he finds motivated students in front of him. 
Even a good teacher finds it difficult to teach indifferent students. Student’s 
contribution to good teaching-learning can be immense. 
24. In all western countries, the students have insisted on good teaching 
and have forced the professors interested primarily in research to give greater 
attention to teaching. In Australia, the National Union of Students made 
first-rate teaching as their major demand. It even forced the Australian 
Education Commission to start a higher education unit in every university 
to help teachers to improve their teaching. In India, it is time that the students 
begin insisting on good teaching. 

25. The teachers must be given all help to remain up-to-date in their 
subjects. The following methods have been used: 


(i) facilities to teachers to attend summer institutes relevant to the 
subjects they are teaching or are likely to teach 

(ii) similar facilities to attend relevant refresher courses, symposia 
and seminars 

(iii) facilities to attend conferences of professional organisations 

(iv) facilities to attend meetings of teacher’s study groups 


26. Some universities give their teachers sabbatical leave i.e. leave with 
full pay for one year after every five or six years of services. The teachers 
can spend this time at an advanced centre, learning advanced topics or 
doing research. 

27. We have the Quality Improvement Programme for teachers of engi- 
neering colleges, under which teachers of engineering colleges attend one or 
two weeks specialised courses at advanced centres or get leave for 3 years 
to work for their Ph.D. degrees. The UGC has a similar Faculty Improve- 
ment Programme for college teachers. The NCERT runs correspondence- 
cum-contact courses for school teachers. There are also the UGC sponsored 
University Leadership Projects and COSIP and COHSSIP Projects for 
improving undergraduate education. 

28. Many of these well-intentioned programmes suffer from lack of 
relevance. The UGC spends fifty thousand rupees on a teacher of an under- 
graduate college to enable him to get his Ph.D. degree. During this period, 
he may not learn anything directly related to the courses he is going to teach 
on his return. He may continue to teach concepts from out-of-date text 
books in a non-inspiring manner. After getting his Ph.D. degree, the teacher 
may even become a frustrated teacher. There may be faculty improvement, 


but no teaching improvement, at least not commensurate with the funds 
spent. 
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29. In order to improve teaching, we have to design a new type of Ph.D. 
degree with course work. The courses may be on (a) padagogy for under- 
graduate level teaching, (b) history and culture of the subject concerned, (c) 
curriculum development, (d) overview of the subject, (e) undergraduate topics 
from an advanced point of view (f) comparative study of text books and (g) 
advanced study of two postgraduate courses, The candidate’s thesis should 
deal with development of new courses, new teaching aids, even preparation 
of a set of transparencies or tapes or film-scripts for a complete course. 

30. Today decisions about improvement of teaching are being taken by 
university professors whose main interest is in research, who are happy to 
get additional Ph.D. candidates to support their research programmes, 
but who sometimes forget that without good teaching in schools and colleges, 
they would continue to get students with poor understanding of basic 
concepts who can improve the quantity of research but not its quality. 

31. The society should also agree to reduce the teaching loads of teachers 
to enable them to study for themselves. This may sometimes imply employ- 
ment of more teachers in schools and colleges and higher educational budgets. 
However, quite often decreasing teaching loads may be compensated by 
increased efficiency through intensive curriculum development programmes. 
32. In fact we have too much spoon-feeding of students today. The teacher 
has to teach every fact. The responsibility for learning must be given to the 
students. The students must be taught to consult the library and prepare 
their own notes. Today the students spend 80% time in the class room and 
20% time in their own study. The ratio must be reversed as soon as possible. 
33. Training in padagogy is as important for college teachers as it is for 
school teachers. Of course it has to be geared to college teaching. Orientation 
courses for fresh college teachers are essential. There should be also district 
level conferences supported by the UGC for discussing improvement of 
teaching. 
34. All teachers must be given training in the use of all audio-visual aids 
viz. charts, models, films, strips, film projectors, slide projectors, over-head 
projectors etc. Teachers should be specially trained to make their own 
transparencies and slides. At present many teachers do not make use of 
the aids even when these are available because of a certain unfamiliarity with 
these. 

35. The school and college managements and governments should see that 
teachers get decent conditions of service and reasonable satisfactory scales 
of pay. They should get respect of society and under modern Soe 
a good pay packet ensures part of this respect. In this respect muc 9 ee 
to be done to improve the salary scales of primary and junior high schoo 
teachers. The managements of schools and colleges and government officers 


th these institutions can help a great deal by treating teachers not 


dealing wi ble profession entitled to all respect 


as employees but as members of a noble 
due to the membership of this profession. 
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36. It has, however, to be remembered that respect is not given, it is always 
earned by the behaviour and conduct of members of a profession. Teacher’s 
organisations should work as professional organisations and should concern 
themselves seriously with the quality of education and teaching. A pro- 
fessional is distinguished from an employee by the pride he takes in the 
product of his labours. According to Crawford, ‘a professional is one who 
values truth (whomsoever it may hurt, who aids in the accountability of his 
peers, who rejects, incompetence and who holds personal envy in reasonable 
control.’ Professional organisations of teachers should ensure a high degree 
of accountability among members of the profession, instead of shielding 
the incompetent and the dishonest. 
37. In the case of employees and workers, discipline is usually imposed 
by authorities, while in the case of members of teaching, legal and medical 
professions, discipline is self-imposed. In fact, in a true democracy, discipline 
among members of every group should be imposed by the group itself. The 
professional organisation of teachers should have the courage to take action 
against erring members who participate in campus politics and who do not 
follow the highest standards of the profession. 
38. In every educational institution there are a few black sheep, though 
the overhwleming majority of teachers abides by the written or unwritten 
professional code of conduct for teachers. Wherever the majority is cowed 
down by the unscrupulous minority, the institution goes down. Wherever 
the majority insists on professional conduct, the institution goes up and all 
teachers get respect. If teachers show fearlessness through unity in their 
ranks, they can face the unsocial elements among teachers, students and 
politicians and raise standards of education and command respect for 
themselves. 
39. For good teaching peace in educational campuses is essential. The 
government and opposition political parties can help in this by declaring 
jointly that students will not be used for political purposes. The goals of 
education should be clear These are transmission of existing knowledge 
in an exciting manner and the creation of new knowledge. Educational 
institutions do not exist for the sake of ambitions of some students to climb 
up the political ladder or for the sake of politicians recruiting youngmen to 
fight their political battles If politicians want to spend hundreds of crores of 
public money for their own political purposes, education cannot take place. 
ee a the public can help in the excellence of teaching process of 
ele ch y Insisting that politicians keep their hands off the educational 
institutions. 
~ 2 isan ns i teacher are important, other perquisites 
al cpa eeeinn . wt ti ritbeh oe and university teacher should 
Sonate oa sits 0 i ce for himself where he can sit and work 
Ah ON Nba a Ay hh sie where he can have a small library of his own 
é udents. The additional cost would be about 3° of 
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the salary of the teacher, but the increase in efficiency may be as much as 
25 per cent. Today teachers go to colleges and waste their time in idle talk 
in the common staff room. They have no place to meet students and discuss 
their difficulties and teaching is suffering. 

41. Teaching aids can greatly strengthen teaching process. If a college 
can spend | % of its salary budget on these aids, the efficiency of the teaching 
process can be increased by at least 10%. 


TV. Educational Objectives 


42. For the success of teaching-learning process, teachers and students 
should be clear about the educational objectives and specifically about the 
outcomes expected of this process. 

43. The general educational objectives include acquisition by students 
of knowledge, understanding, thinking skills, performance skills, communi- 
cation skills, computational skills, workstudy skills, social skills, right 
attitudes, correct interests in life and so on. These also include development 
of spiritual, moral, aesthetic and mental cultures, all-round development 
of personality and building up of character. A teacher has to see how far 
his teaching is helping in realising these objectives. 

44. Bloom classified these objectives into three dimensions (i) cognitive, 
concerned with knowledge and intellectual behaviour (ii) affective concerned 
will, student’s personal, social and emotional adjustment and behaviour 
and (iv) psychomotor, concerned with his psychological actions. 

45. The educational process is mainly concerned with the cognitive 
behaviour. There is a heirarchy of six categories of intellectual grasp wherein 
each succeeding category is deeper than the preceeding one. These categories 
are: knowledge, comprehension, application, analysis, synthesis, and 
evaluation. 

46. Knowledge is defined as the remembering of previously learnt material. 
This may involve recall of facts, theories and specific information. This is 
the lowest level in the cognitive domain. In our external examination system, 
this is what is tested. In fact students are expected to remember facts just for 
the examination day. 
47. Comprehension implies understanding of facts, capacity of translating 
from one form to another, interpreting them, estimating future trends and 
extrapolating available information. This is one level higher than the mere 
knowledge level and implies insight into knowledge. In examination papers, 
sometimes there are a few questions of this type and students usually protest 
when they are asked such questions. ae 

48. Application refers to the capacity to use learnt material in new concrete 
situations. This includes application of rules, methods, concepts, principles, 
laws and theories. One can apply only when one has knowledge and a com- 
prehension of it. The process of solving problems requires thinking. In our 
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own examination system, it is difficult to test this category because students 
are not inclined to think about new problems in the examination hall and 
if we ask solutions of known problems it becomes a test of memory rather 


than of application. 

49, Analysis is concerned with the ability to break up a given material into 
component parts to understand its organisational structure. This implies not 
knowledge of some facts but knowledge of the connections between facts. 
Analysis requires an understanding of the relationship between sections 
of chapters in a book, between different books on the same discipline, bet- 
ween different branches of a discipline and between a given subject and 
other subjects in the curriculum. This represents higher a level of cognitive 
ability. 


50. Synthesis is concerned with synthesising known fact to produce new 
knowledge. This is the ability needed for creative work of any kind and in 
particular in research where by permutations and combinations of existing 
ideas, one can produce new ideas. This ability is exhibited in writing well- 
organised essays and in inter-disciplinary work where knowledge from a 
number of fields is integrated. It succeeds analysis since synthesis can be 
done only when the structures of individual components are well-understood. 
51. Evaluation is concerned with judgement on a poem or a book or a 
research paper and this requires knowledge, comprehension, application, 
analysis and synthesis. The evaluation can be with respect to internal criteria 
like organisational struture or with respect to external criteria like relevance 
to external purposes. This is the highest level cognitive ability. 


52. A teacher has to train his students in all these six cognitive abilities. 
He must give them knowledge of all facts in a way that they can recall them 
from memory or can search for them reference books. He must enable them 
to have a real insight and understanding of the facts and of the relationships 
between facts. The students must be enabled to apply facts to solve problems, 
to analyse structures and to synthesise different pieces of knowledge to get 


new knowledge. Finally the student should be enabled to have capacity 
for critical thinking and judgement. 


53. Bloom gives five major categories in the affective domain viz. receiving, 
responding, valuing, organising and characterising by a value or value 
complex. In receiving, the student is attentive to listening in the class and 
to know what others want to teach him. In responding, he is prepared to ask 
questions, read further material and is even prepared to read for pleasure 
and enjoyment. In valuing, the student attaches certain values to objects, 
phenomena and behavior. This may ultimately lead to his commitment to 
certain values. In organising, he brings together different value systems, 
removes inconsistencies if any and tries to build up a consistent value system 
of his own. He may even develop a philosoply of life for himself. In the final 
state, his value system becomes sufficiently stable and affects his life style, 
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54. Education is not only for mental development; it is also for moral, 
social and emotional development of the individual as a member of society. 
The teacher has to help in this development by discussions, by his own 
example, through extra curricular activities, and through the active partici- 
pation of students in thinking and action. 

55. In the psychomotor domain, Bloom considers such abilities as writing 
smoothly and legibly, drawing accurate reproductions and setting up labo- 
ratory equipment correctly. 

56. The teacher and students have also to be aware of what a university 
stands for. The university has been considered as the citadel where rational 
thinking takes place, or as the source of deeper insights and understanding 
that keeps civilisation alive and human or as the enlarger of culture through 
a reconciliation of reason and feeling, or as the locus of the ivory tower 
through which intellectual discipline is transmitted in the quest for truth or 
as a partnership of teachers and scholars engaged in the detached and 
disinterested study of intellectual systems. 


V. Freedom to Teach—Freedom to Learn 


57. For the success of the teaching-learning process, the teacher has to have 
freedom to teach what he likes and in the manner he likes. Usuallyhe has to 
teach a syllabus in the designing of which he has no hand and his students 
are examined by an external examiner whose interpretation of the purpose 
of the course may be quite different from the purpose the teacher has in 
mind. These restrictions on the freedom of the teacher can be quite 
frustrating. 

58. In our ancient gurukula system, the teacher designed the curriculum, 
taught it the way he liked and examined the students in the way he thought 
best. From this completely decentralised system, we have come to a huge 
centralised system with universities having 10,000 students and more and 
with syllabi and examinations being imposed on the teachers. We cannot 
go to the old system, but we can still move in the direction of decentralisation. 
The concepts of autonomous colleges and internal assessment have been 

d for this purpose. 

ab, inh these sects can be seen in action in the West. Every college 
is autonomous and designs its own curricula, teaching methods and exami- 
nation system. Almost every teacher has a hand in shaping collective policies. 
In teaching, the teacher has a great deal of freedom. The syllabus as fixed is 
outline only and the teacher is free to fill in the details. He has got a great 
deal of freedom in examining. He can design tests for knowledge, compre- 
hension, application, analysis, synthesis and evaluation. He can give home 
assignments for application which take relatively longer time. i can give 
projects. He can insist on consultation of books and journals in a ibrary. 
60. In continuous internal assessment, the teacher gives regular quizzes 
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and tests, corrects them and returns them to the students. The students 
discuss these with the teacher and in these discussions, real learning takes 
place. ql - 

61. For real success of teaching-learning, both continuous internal assess- 
ment and autonomous colleges are essential. The teacher must be prepared 
to fight for these and he must be prepared to take up additional responsibili- 
ties which autonomy implies. 

62. The students also need to have freedom to learn. At present he can 
take only a certain combination of courses. Once he decides to study history, 
the course is fixed for him, no flexibility is possible. Ideally the students should 
be able to choose not only the subjects but also the scope of these subjects, 
subject to the consideration that the total depth and breadth are such as to 
entitle him to a degree. 

63. The student should also be able to choose courses offered in different 
colleges and get credit for all of them. He may even learn somethings in a 
music school or a library or a museum or on the shop floor in industry and 
if that is worth while learning, he should get credit for the same. 

64. This has given rise to the concept of ‘university without walls’ and 
‘learning contracts’. A student has the freedom to choose from a variety of 
courses offered by various institution in day-time and in the evenings. He 
chooses a sufficient number of these courses, in consultation with a ‘mentor’. 
if he collects sufficient credits by doing these courses, he gets the degree. 
65. The UWW represents one version of freedom to learn. In another 
version, the student is given the courses he has to study and a set of text 
books and reference books suggested. There are no structured classes, but the 
teachers are available in their offices for removing the difficulties of the 
students, Each student decides on his time to take a test and whenever he 
declares himself ready to take a test a board of three examiners conducts 
a three-hour viva for him and grades him. The student thus gets the freedom 
to choose his examination time. 

66. Freedom to teach and learn cannot be thrust on anybody. It has to be 
intensely desired and deserved. However, these freedoms can really liberate 


the learning-teaching process from its present bondage and can release 
tremendous amounts of energy. 


VI. Some Thoughts on Teaching 


67. ‘The first principle of true teaching is that nothing can be taught. The 
teacher is not an instructor or task-master, he is a helper and a guide. His 
business is to suggest and not to impose. He does not actually train the 
pupils mind, he only shows him how to perfect the instruments of knowledge 
and help and encourage him in this process. He does not impart knowledge 
to him, he shows him how to acquire knowledge for himself. 


SRI AUROBINDO 
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68. It is the teacher’s province to hold aloft the torch, to insist at all times 
and at all places that this nation of ours was founded on idealism and that 


whatever may be the prevailing tendencies of the times our children shall 
learn to live ‘among the sun-lit peaks.’ 


SRI AUROBINDO 


69. Every teacher should realise the dignity of his calling. He must be aware 
of the past experiences of students, of their hopes, desires and chief interests. 
He can be a guide and director. He can stur the boat, but the energy that 
propels the boat must come from those who are learning. 


JOHN DEWEY 


70. Knowledge may be gained from books but the love of knowledge is 
transmitted only by personal contact. 


HENRY VON DYKE 


71. A teacher cannot be without character. If he lacks it, he will be like 
salt without its savour. A teacher must touch the hearts of his students. 
Boys imbibe more from the teacher’s own lives than they do from books. 
If teachers impart all the knowledge in the world to their students but do 
not inculcate truth and purity among themes, they will have betrayed them. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


72. A teacher whose soul is wrinkled and whose heart is atrophid, who is 
devoid of energy and enthusiasm, capacity and character is a disgrace. A 
teacher must not regard himself as a mere wage-earner whose job begins at 
10 A.M. and ends at 5 P.M. when he can shake the dust off his feet and walk 
out of the bread-giving factory. No he is a spiritual alchemist charged with 
the sacred work of creating cultured citizens. The teacher has therefore to 


5 ee illumine. 
instruct, inspire and illumi S.B. JOSHI 


73. A teacher should, above all things, first induce a desire in the pupils 


the acquisition he wishes to impart. 
a : MANU 


74. A teacher must be a committed man, committed to the future of man, 
to ‘the future of humanity and to in the future of his country and the world. 


He must work with the implic it confidence in the power of humanity, in the 


recuperative power which it has and with which it can cleanse and purify 


itself. S. RADHAKRISHNAN 
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45. We in our country look upon teachers as gurus or, as acharyas. An 
‘Acharya’ is one whose ‘achar’ or conduct is exemplary. He must be an 
example of ‘Sadachar’ or good conduct. He must inspire the pupils who are 
entrusted to his care with love of virtue and goodness. The ideal of a true 
teacher is ‘andhakaraniridhata gurur itya bhidhiyate’ Andhakar is not 
merely intellectual ignorance, but is also spiritual blindess. He who is able 
to remove that kind of spiritual blindness is called a guru. Are we deserving 
of the noble appellation of an ‘acharya’ or a ‘guru’? 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


76. You cannot pour out of a vessel except what you have put into it, 
and if a teacher is poor and shallow from within, if there is no sparkling 
wine in him, he cannot quicken the mind or humanise be emotions of his 
children; if he is not a lighted candle himself, he will never be able to light up 
the flame in others. 

K.G. SATYADAIN 


77. Man can learn only from a man. Just as a water tank can be filled only 
with water and fire can be kindled only with another fire, life can be inspired 
only by life. We want a guru who will empanicipate our mind from its 
imprisonment. 


TAGORE 


78. If a teacher himself does not possess learning, how can he impart it to 
others? A lamp cannot put light into other lamps if it does not itself burn 
and sheds light. The teacher who merely represents bookish knowledge 
mechanically can never teach anything and can never inspire and without 
proper inspiration, independent creative faculties can never develop. 


TAGORE 


79. Instead of teacher exercising authority over the pupils, both should 
be guided by the same objectives viz. the pursuit of culture and the search 
for truth so that each may develop his own individuality and thereby pave 
the way for the advancement and the spread of that learning. 


TAGORE 


80. No teacher who is not a master of the field, who is not in touch with the 
latest developments in his subject and who does not bring to bear upon his 
duties a free and untarnished mind will ever succeed in inspiring youth 
with the love for truth which is the principal object of all higher education. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION COMMISSION 
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Sa Li true teacher is he who can immediately come down to the level of 
P by udent and transfer his soul to the students soul and see through and 
nderstand through his mind. Such a teacher and none else can really teach. 


VIVEKANANDA 


$2. The student should live from his very boy hood with one whose charac- 
ter is a blazing fire and should have before him a living example of the 
highest teaching. In our country the imparting of knowledge has always 
been through men of renunciation. The charge of imparting knowledge 
should again fall upon the shoulder of Tyagis. 


VIVEKANANDA 


83. The first business of a teacher should be to excite not merely a general 
curiosity in the subject of study, but a particular curiosity in the particular 
point in the subject. To teach one who has no curiosity to learn is to sow a 
field without ploughing it. 


WHATELY 


84. If we give up ‘covering material’ as our objective, if we provide as 
convenient as possible access to knowledge to our students, if we permit 
the role of individuality and individual style in learning and teaching and if 
we provide a really active interplay between direct experience of the world 
and reflections upon the world, we would have a revolution in the way we 
teach. 


MORRIS KEETON 


85. We want men, not programmes, galvanisers, not conductors. When 
students say that education is irrelevant, they mean above all the absence of 
this man. Without him the whole enterprise is ashes. 


W. ARROW SMITH 
86. Students are so quick and so right to suspect a fatal hypocrisy in the 


teacher who lives without the slightest relation to what he knows, whose 
texts are wholly divorced from his life and human life. 


W. ARROW SMITH 


87. Why is teaching held in contempt? Because it has been fully trivialised 
by scholarship. The teachers should have the courage to face their students 
as men who their studies and texts find worthy of at least attempted em- 


iment? 
bodimen Ww. ARROW SMITH 
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m of a university professor to exhibit himself 


88. It should be the chief ai m)) ove 
nking activity utilising his 


in his true character namely as ignorant man thi 


small store of knowledge. 
A.N. WHITEHEAD 


89. The justification for a university is that it preserves the connection 
between knowledge and the zest of life, by uniting the young and the old in 
the imaginative consideration of learning. A university which fails in this 
respect has no reason for existence. The atmosphere of excitement, arising 
from imaginative consideration, transforms knowledge. A fact is no longer 
a bare fact, it is no longer a burdan on the memory, it is invested with all 


possibilities. 
A.N. WHITEHEAD 


90. Good teaching is necessary not only for the sake of those who need to 
be taught and not only for the sake of the teacher’s identity but facts are kept 
alive by being told, logic by being demonstrated and truth by being professed. 
The human being constitute a teaching species so that not only the pro- 
fessional teacher but every mature adult knows the satisfaction of explaining 
what is clear to him and of being understood by a groping mind. 


ERIK RICKSON 


91. If the objective is a student possessed of usable knowledge and under- 
standing in reasonable depth, of disciplined intellect and cultivated taste, 
with a capacity for creative expression and of sufficient initiative to keep 
on growing, Curricula can be built. The role of the teacher then begins to 
emerge more clearly as facilitator. 


COMMITTEE ON UNDERGRADUATE 
TEACHING 


92. The great teacher at his best moments exemplified much more than his 
knowledge and his methods of work. He shows how he attacks a_ problem, 
what tools he uses and how he uses them. He displays also, perhaps un- 
consciously, the special concern of the disciple as revealed in what looks 
for and what he can, for his purposes ignore. He manifests an attitude of 
profound enquiry. By the standards he displays towards evidence and his 
rigorously, disciplined handling of data, he may help his students to sense 
and share the contempt in which the scholar holds any dishonesty in research. 


COMMITTEE ON UNDERGRADUATE 
TEACHING 


93. Profound knowledge in a field of learning, coupled with the capacity 
for creative exploration and expression in that field can contribute cen- 
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trally to the finest teaching. The teacher who brings these attitudes to the 
undergraduate classroom in the right way not only informs, he equips his 
students to learn with full effectiveness at the next higher level. 


COMMITTEE ON UNDERGRADUATE 
TEACHING 


94. The students are quick to recognize the teacher who is as much inter- 
ested in them as in his subject. In him they find a bridge of relevance between 
the intellectual enterprise of the class and the world beyond the classroom. 
This relationship between student and teacher can be intense and deeply 
satisfying without being personal in any usual sense. What some students 
want and need is to relate to unique human being. He is a person, not just a 
teacher-in-general or a mouthpiece for a discipline. There is a sense of 
discipleship which budding student develops towards the person and the 
mind of an outstanding professor, a discipleship which should be the 
first step toward ultimate maturity and mastery. 


COMMITTEE ON UNDERGRADUATE 
TEACHING 


95. The educational process is one of team work between students and 
faculty. Every instructor continues to be a student, and every student must 
learn how to become his own instructor in later life. One of the students 
goals must be to find out how to learn what he does not know. He must 
develop the skill of acquiring new knowledge and of applying it wisely. The 
students qualifications must Include the ability to learn and the desires to 
learn. The instructors qualification must include qualities of inspirational 
leadership, the desire to teach, knowledge of the subject and its relationship 
to other fields, which lie at its borders and the ability to transmit knowledge 
to the students so that it is alive and meaningful. 

MIT COMMITTEE 


96. The educational process is seen to involve three steps: comprehension, 
recall and creative thinking. The student and the teacher are a team dedicated 
to the maximum realisation of these steps by their own best efforts, expended 
both singly and jointly. 

MIT COMMITTEE 


97. The students study habits and methods must not aim solely at com- 
prehension; improvement in his powers of recall is especially important. 
Educational experiments have shown that great improvement can be made 
by individuals in their ability to recall previously learnt material. Study 
methods should involve both aids-to-comprehension and aids-to-recall. 
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The student whose systematic efforts to develop his powers of recall consist 
only of cram sessions before quizzes is missing a large part of his educational 
opportunity. Throughout the learning process, the powers of recall should 
be constantly simulated and exercised. Creative thinking and recall can often 


be cultivated simultaneously. 
MIT COMMITTEE 


98. We need to teach enthusiasm for learning, good habits of learning, 
good characteristics of critical thought and an eagerness to accept the chal- 
lenge of new situations and of new problems in daily life. Each class session 
needs to be planned by the instructor with these larger objectives also in view. 
Technical competence in a selected group of subjects is not enough, the 
student must learn how to acquire new knowledge on his own, how to 
appraise it and how to use it wisely. 


MIT COMMITTEE 
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Annexure I 


What American Students expect from their Teacher 


Because of its special function and purpose, a university brings together 
members of several different generations. Some within the community 
successfully bridge what has so often been called the “‘generation gap”. 
Others, of course, do not. Whether or not a professor has been able to 
effectively communicate with his students is certainly a criteria for evaluating 
how good he is at this work. 

Thus this short piece is dedicated to all our professors who have the 
desire to be good teachers, who want to maintain their civility, their sanity 
and most of all, to survive. 

Rule Number One: Listen. If you insist upon doing all the talking you 
won’t learn much from us. And however senseless we may sometimes appear 
to be, you may be surprised at how much sense we can talk. 

Rule Number Two: Smile. You would be surprised how often you appear 
glaring, sneering, frowning, or disgusted when you look or talk to us. Deli- 
berately or unconsciously. We know when you are hostile. Hostilitybreeds 
hostility. Can you communicate with someone who is openly antagonistic? 

Rule Number Three: Level with us. We are open and honest (may be 
we have not learned the tricks of the trade?). If you talk to us in that spirit, 
you will find there is little, perhaps nothing, we cannot talk about. 

Rule Number Four: Please do not try to be one of us. It is truly pathetic 
to see creatures over 30 who, though they may be unsympathetic with our 
views, think they will be accepted as part of the university ‘“‘thing” if they 
dress, talk, act and look like us. Of course, there are some who honestly 
think and act like our generation. But others: Remember “‘do your own 
thing” is one of our mottos. Translated, we will respect your beliefs, attitudes, 
and life-style if you honestly believe in them and stand up for them. Do not 
try to be something you are not. 

Rule Number Five: Share with us your own finest hopes, your finest 
purposes. Certainly idealists were no rarer in your generation than they 
are in ours. Sharing dreams is a sure-fire method of communication, 

Rule Number Six: Believe in us. We will sense it if you do. And, even- 
tually if not now, we will respond to that belief. 

Rule Number Seven: Do not ask us why we look the way we do. Most of 
us cannot explain it to our parents. And some of us, do not really even know. 

Rule Number Eight: Do not go in with the attitude that one day we 
will come around. May be we will; chances are we would not. Remember 
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that we live in a different world. Be flexible in your own thinking and com- 
municate your flexibility to us. 

Rule Number Nine: You have made the study of a subject your life’s 
work. It is exciting and living to you. Show us why and how? 

Rule Number Ten: Open our minds. Do not mold them. There are very 
few right answers in life. Ask us the right questions; do not give us the 
‘right’ answers. Let us discover them for ourselves. 

Rule Number Eleven: Let us make mistakes. You did. 

Think about it. These are not an infallible set of rules. But they just 
might work. 
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Annexure II 


Teaching Workshops at Birla Institute of Technology 
and Science Pilani 


The essential characteristic here is that each participant presents a single 
concept lesson in 15 minutes followed by a discussion on the teaching method 
(and not on the subject prescribed). This enables everyone to know the 
weaknesses of his presentation and to improve his teaching. The following 
salient points on teaching methodology have evolved during these workshops. 


I. Visual Communication and Blackboard Presentation Techniques 


1. Plan beforehand how you will use your blackboard and what you 

will write on it? 

Write legibly. Separate your letters, 

Write fast, but not at the expense of clarity. 

Write with force, always bold and thick. 

Dividing the blackboard space into several portions is usually 

found helpful. 

6. Always use standard abbreviations. You may also use your own 
but observe consistency in employing them. 

7. Do not crowd in writing or in drawing, individually or together. 

8. Indicate change of topic in the sequence of writing. You may do 
this by separating different topics by a line. 

9. Draw your diagrams neatly. Use coloured chalks if necessary. 

10. Number the important topics and record them somewhere in a 
convenient place on the blackboard. Informative titles visible on the 
blackboard for a set of points that you are discussing would be 
helpful. 

11. Besides the blackboard, you may have to think of other props, such 
as prepared models or drawings or projections from an overhead 


projector. 


va Ww 


II. Oral Communication and Presentation Techniques 


1. Articulate your words, especially the technical ones clearly and 
distinctly. This will compensate for any habit of pronunciation 
which you cannot overcome. Give appropriate stress to the various 
syllables of your words in speech. This is like separation of your 


letters in writing. 
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KF 
. A summary at the end of each topic is worthwhile. 
. Focus attention on the more important points, voice modulation 


If you have discovered that your articulation is still not well under- 
stood, compensate for poor articulation by more writing on the 
blackboard. { 

Regulate you fast speaking by more intensive articulation. 

When needed, and only when needed, pause correctly. This will help 
articulate well and emphasise the points also. 

Adopt a natural conversational style in your language rather than 
the style of plate-form speech. 

Avoid longwinded sentences; break them into many simple ones. 
Use any visual prop., to break the monotony of continuous talk. 
Even blackboard is a visual prop. to your lecture. 

Coordinate your speaking with what you write on the blackboard. 
You may have a mannerism of repeatedly using certain words like 
‘O.K’, ‘say’, ‘and, ‘then,’ ‘now’, etc. Be conscious of the same; 
avoid jarring use of the same thing. 


. Talk loud and clear. Watch for the unconscious lowering of the 


pitch of your voice. 


. Put forward your key ideas in a sequence. Use a flow chart method 


if possible. 

Begin with a reasonable outline and keep it available throughout 
the lecture. This outline alongwith the important points that you 
have stored will help you summarise the lecture at the end. 

When you leave out any details, indicate this fact clearly. 


or repetition will help you emphasize certain points. 
Keep your prepared lecture within your reach. 


Try to drive home the general point and see that there is no confusion 
with exceptional cases. 


Ili. Awareness about the Audience 


— 


. Face the audience and make eye contacts. Look them in the eye. 


Adopt a posture which is not static. A static posture is conducive 


to boredom. Keep scanning the entire class even during an intense 
explanation at the blackboard. 


. Inter-relate your subject with other studies, subjects and wherever 


possible, with real life situations. 

Relate your theory to any associated lab. While doing this be 
conscious of the fact that it is likely that some of your students 
may not have done that lab. pertaining to the topic of your lecture. 
Link your current lecture with the past and the future lectures. 


. Keep the audience alert by having dialogues with them. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Do not get absorbed in your subject so much that you forget your 
audience. 

Be aware of the academic background of your class. Take this into 
account even while planning your lecture. 

Show genuine concern and warmth to your audience. 

Avoid unnecessary repetition. Be clear about what you require 
from your students in the classroom. Do you want them to write 
down everything that you say or do you want them to come prepared 
and mostly listen to you in class and take down only key points? 
Come out of your place near the blackboard once in a while. This 
is a technique which you can use when you want to change the topic. 
A physical displacement of your static position psychologically 
indicates a change in the topics also. 

Abstraction and illustrative concrete situations should be balanced 
as per needs and maturity of class. 

If a question is asked from the audience and you think others should 
know it, repeat it to the class before answering it. 

One method of keeping the students alert is to ask questions and 
involve them in what is going on. Asking the right questions is an 
art. There are several objectives in asking questions. Be clear what 
your objective is. Plan and be ready to handle different types of 
responses when you ask questions. It should be possible to link 
them with your own lecture. 

The global picture of the whole course and perhaps the whole 
subject is usually missed by a teacher who is obsessed with details. 
A student usually wants to know where he is being taken and what 
this is all about. Remember this. 
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Assessment of the Teacher 
By Dr. A.M. Ghose* 


The three widely acknowledged functions of the university are teaching, 
research and service to the community. But there is a great deal of con- 
troversy with regard to their relative importance. 

The University, as Clark Kerr once observed, is a “knowledge factory”, 
concerned with production, application, preservation and communication 
of knowledge. But such a description is not wholly illuminating in the present 
context. For the university is the locus of confrontation of ideas, values and 
expectations held on the one hand by students, teachers and administrators 
(they could be called ‘insiders’) and on the other by legislators and taxpayers 
(“outsiders”). When, therefore, decisions must be made as to “‘whose goals” 
and “whose interests” should gain primacy, the immense complexity of the 
problems comes to the surface. 

Of late, in our universities research has acquired greater prestige than 
teaching. A university teacher finds research more rewarding, almost in all 
respects. Teaching is regarded by many as an activity which requires less 
skill than research, less intelligence and energy. A researcher—professor 
is more likely than his teaching colleague, to receive grants from which he, 
as well as the institution to which he belongs benefit. A professor wants to 
be known as a scholar, researcher or a scientist rather than as a_ teacher. 
Research brings recognition and prestige. The notion that teaching stimu- 
lates research is not necessarily true for teaching undergraduates, not even 
M.A. students. In fact, some professors feel that ‘teaching’ is a necessary 
evil somehow to be tolerated. In brief, though teaching is a major activity 
in the university, it is not a major concern for the professor, especially the 
senior ones. 

The service to the community at large is a function which is yet to be 
acknowledged. At the moment we need not dwell on this function, even 
though it is important in a developing country like ours. 

Teaching, therefore, is not likely to acquire any significant importance 
unless something is done in the matter. The teacher has some social res- 
ponsibilities even as a teacher. Socialization of the young, training and 
certification of professional manpower, transmission of values and ideas 
and the creation of hospitable environment in which other scholars and 
teachers can produce, apply, preserve and communicate knowledge, could 
be said to be some of those social responsibilities. 


— 


*Reader in Philosophy, Rajasthan University, Jaipur. 
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The really significant question is: To whom is the teacher accountable? 
Possibly there could be four answers: 


(i) the teacher is accountable to his peers 
(ii) to his students 
(iii) to himself 
(iv) to the employer of his products. 


The question of the teacher’s accountability has arisen in the context 
of two or three changes that have of late, been visible in the society. First 
the increasing unemployment among the educated; secondly, the expensive 
nature of higher education and finally, the amorphous expectations of the 
ordinary taxpayer and the legislator. 


The prevailing system of education and the teachers have been criticized 
largely on account of the unemployment among those who have received 
higher education. How far the teachers deserve to be criticised is a question 
which needs close examination. Judged by the abilities of the average tax- 
payer, higher education is still expensive in our country. In fact, this takes 
us to examine the quesion: how can egalitarian ideas fruitfully interact 
with the ideals of higher education? This is question which for its exami- 
nation needs a separate paper. 


What precisely needs to be assessed? Should we assess the teacher or 
his teaching. Given the constraints of the situation that obtain in the pre- 
paration of the courses of study and syllabi, the contents of what the teacher 
teaches are not perhaps the primary object of over assessment. Very often 
assessment begins with a tacit confusion between a teacher’s performance 
and his products i.e. his students. This confusion is widespread particularly 
among the students. A teacher’s performance is not unoften judged by 
his regularity in taking the classes, his cheerfulness and wit, his leniency 
in marking answerbooks and in his tolerant attitude towards the erring 
pupils. A teacher is likely to be assessed less favourably if he is regular and 
strict, curt and withdrawn. Obviously, such assessments are neither reliable 
nor valid. 


A group of visiting peers, I am afraid, are not reilly in a position to 
assess the teacher. 

If, however, we want the teacher to be assessed by the employers of his 
products, we must be careful in avoiding another set of confusions. In the 
first place, such an assessment will, strictly speaking, not assess the teacher 
but his products and the teacher, perhaps, indirectly. Secondly, except 
perhaps at the level of the research a student is taught not by a teacher but 
by a group of teachers. When, that is, teachers are assessed indirectly, the 
individual teacher is lost in the crows. What is assessed is the department 
or the college and only occasionally the outstanding teachers are mentioned. 
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In fact, the problem of assessing the teacher needs to be seen in differen- 
tiated manner. 


(1) Why teaching performance is to be evaluated at all? (for purposes 
of promotion, for improvement in teaching etc.) 

(2) What is it that we seek to evaluate (the teacher’s looks, bearing 
and carriage; his punctuality, his clarity of expression, his learning, 
his patience, with the students, his ability to suffer the slow pupils 
his impartiality, his sociability, his concern for the well-being of 
the student etc.) 

(3) How do we assess? 


Apparently his students are his best judge but only to a limited extent. 

There are, however, several provisos. The data gathered by different 
kinds of pupils are likely to be different; but they should be gathered care- 
fully, reported appropriately and interpreted dispassionately. 

Peer evaluation is widely used. In a significant sense the class room 
remains a private domain; public scrutiny, to say the least, is otiose. Yet 
peers by their expertise, their familiarity with the curriculum, their pro- 
fessional experience, could surely assess the colleague’s attainments. 

Self-evaluation has been made possible by modern technology. In the 
United States video-recordings have been used as means of self-evaluation. 
(Perlberg A. 1976: ‘“‘The use of laboratory systems in improving university 
teaching.”” Higher Education Vol. 5, pp. 135-151): Taped lectures and 
discussions held in small seminars could perhaps be used by the teachers 
towards assessing their own performances. 

One of the two aims of such assessments, in the final analysis, is to 
motivate the teacher to improve teaching; the assessment should serve 
as a feed-back, The other aim is that the teacher must bring about the desired 
changes in his pupils—-their knowledge of the subject, their comprehension 
of the issues and finally their ability to apply the acquired knowledge 


towards solving problems. 
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